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Chaoter I 


Int roduction 


The labor movement is modem. And it is one of the 

most important signs of sccial unrest and social progress, 

The development of the labor movement is a key to human wel- 

fare. Religion is also a key to the door of human welfare, 

Indeed, organized religion and organized labor are the chief 

dynamic factors in the progress of modern society. Christiani- 

ty is the most important element in building of this new so- 

ciety. A better understanding and a more cordial co-operation 
between the church and the laborwunionis necessary, and it is 
also necessarv for Christian leaders to.work among the moder 


masses to understand the labor movement. 


; The purpose of this thesis is to study briefly, "The 

| labor movement and its present conditions, especially, to in- 
vestigate trade unionism and the relation of the Christian 
humanitarian movement to the labor movement in Japan today." 
I have seen the world labor conflict from such a small window 
as Japan. And Japan is also facing this same labor conflict 
because human life is now organized on a world scale. The 
discussion of labor and the teaching of Jesus will come later 
in my thesis on the Christian humanitarian movement in Japan. 

I have reached the conclusion that the Kingdom of God, 

according to Jesus, is to be found and is gradually being 


realized and finally verfected through the brotherhood of 
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l. 
man. The Kingdom of God is a society of laborers which is 


being ruled by God, and that God is a Being which none greater 
can conceive. The comer stme of this kingdom is the brother- 
hood of man. The brotherhood of man is the fundamental con- 
ception in the teachings of Jesus. I believe that the religion 
of Jesus has a unique power to solve the lsbor problems and to 
build a new society. The method boy which young Christian lead- 
ers can understand this problem is revealed in the teachings 
of Jesus. 

Toyohiko Kagawa, the outstanding leader of the labor 
movement in Japan, is incessantly saying that, there are two 
dangerous books namely; the New Testament and Das Kapital. 
These books penetrate the readers' heart and give him power 
and sentiment. Which of these books must we choose as the 
text for the leaders of the labor movement? I will take up 
the New Testament, instead of Das Kapital, and will receive 
the Nazarene Carpenter 4s our companion, and accept Him as 
our leader of the world labor movement. 

This labor movement which is marching toward *he dawn 
of a new day, 2a new society, a new generation, and the Kingdom 
of God in this twentieth century needs 4 spiritual note. There- 
fore, we must receive the Nazarene Carpenter as our companion, 
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1. F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1900), 
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Chapter II 


The Labor Movement 


I Ellwood, in connection with the social problems of to- 
day made the following assertion: "It is the problem of human 
living together, and cannot ve confined to any statement in 
economic, eugenic, or other one-sided terms. The social 
problem is neither the labor problem, nor the problem of the 
distribution of wealth, nor the problem of the relation of 
the population to natural resources, nor of the control of 
heredity qualities, nor of the harmonious adfustment of the 
relation of the sexes; if the social problem is the problem 
of human living together, then it is as broad aS humanity, and 
human nature, and no mere statement of it in terms of one set 
of factors will suffice." 

Perhaps, the labor problem can be classified under his 
assertion. Wo doubt the labor problem is 4 vital social 
problem, arising from the unequal distribution of wealth and 
many misunderstandingsthat went along with it. The labor 
movement has grown up in less than a century as one of the 
many products of the industrial revolution. And Capitalism 
is a product of this industrial revolution. Capitalism, the 
separation of the industrial class, and the labor problems, 
are the products of progress itself; the wage system, the 
permanent statusof the wage-earming class, the factory system, 


with 811 which that implies, and the extreme concent ration 
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and control of wealth in the hands of a very small proportion 
of the population. Taussig says that, "The t rade union move- 
ment is moder. It is mainly 4 conseouence of the industrial 
revolution, -- of the factorv system and the concent ration of 
industry. The number of persons thus employed has tended 
to become larger and larger. Hence personal ties bet ween 
employer and employee have relaxed or disappeared, and bargain 
has become more impersonal and cold blooded. At the same time 
concerted action by employees has become easier. Combined with 
this economic tendency has been the growth of democracy and 
of the aspirations that go with democracy. The trade union 
movement is one of the most important signs of social unrest 
and social progress. The laborers have become increasingly 
dissatisfied with a condition of dependence. They wish not 
Only for highwages, but for emancipation from semipatriarchal 
conditions. They demand that wages shall be not settled once 
for all on the employers offer, but by a contract in which 
their own action shall play an effective eae ee 

I have studied the rise of the labor movement and the 
fundamental factors of the modern labor problem. A historical 
sketch of the labor movement from the industrial revolution 


to the modern age, will refer you to the part of the labor 


1. F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics (1915), p. 262-3. 
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organization. (See later pages on the labor organization. ) 

What, then, is the labor movement? It is very essential 
for the modern Christian to know, to understand what the labor 
movement is. There are many answers to this auestion. Here, 

I shall ouote some of the opinions of authorities:-- 

Neil advocates that the labor movement is "The system- 
atic organization of crafts or of industries to secure control 
of the smount of wages they will receive, the hours they will 
work, and the conditions under which they will perform their 
labor." 

Ely thinks, “the labor movement, then, in its broadest 
term, is the effort of men to live the lives of men - - - The 
end and purpose of it all is a richer existence for the toilers, 
and that with respect to mind, soul, and body." ; 

Barnett says, “American trade unionism is the American 
labor problem, and, in a narrow acception, trade union policy 
and practice impinge at some point or other upon such specific 
social problems as immigration, child labor, employer's lia- 
bility, and methods of indust rial remuneration." 

Commons believes, “The fluctuation of currency is the 
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1. William G. Balch, Christianity and the Labor Movement, 
pe 1-3. 
2. R. A. Hoxie, Studtes in American Trade Unionism, p. 21. 
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greatest of all the labor problems" and "first grest method 
of importance in wi ata indust rial peace is the sta- 
bilizing of the dollars." 

Watkins says, "There is no such thing 3s the labor 
problem, the solution of which would carry with it a panacea 
for all industrial ills." 

"More accurately, there are many labor problems, some 
of which are of a specific nature in that they necessitate 
improvement in particular industrial conditions, while others 
are more general, involving fundamental changes in the admin- 
istration and control of industry. Specific problems include, 
among others; 

(1) The economic insecurity of the workers. 
(2) Repetitions industrial unrest. 

(3) Unsatisfactory conditions of employment. 
(4) Child labor. 

(5) Limitation of output. 

(6) Inequality of bargaining. 

(7) Human waste in industry. 

(8) Unemployment and labor tumover. 

(9) Immigration. 

(10) Women in industry. 
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1. John R. Commons, Trade Unionism and Labor Problem, p. 4 
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General problems include: 
(1) The democratization of industry. 
(2) An equitable distribution of the product of 
industry. 
(5) Social control of industrial life with 9 view 
to safeguarding the interests of worstyeue 
Mr. Watkins shows the scope and the purpose of the labor 
movement, but he neglects the ethical and the religious value 
| of the labor movement. 

Ward inserts that from the stand point of religious 
values, “the labor movement is one of the great social forces 
that are making the modern world. It is the effort of the wage 
earners to secure their full share in the gains of our industri- 
al civilization; to secure also their full share in the control 
of that civilization." 

"To secure their full share in the control of that civi- 
lization," is true. He also asserts that the labor movement 
has essentially a part to establish the coming civilization. 
The labor movement must be an ethical movement--one expression 
of réligious movement. 
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1. G. S. Watkins, An Introduction to the Study of Labor 
Problems, canes Goer ges 
2. <A. H. Ward, The Labor Movement, p. 5 
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But we should pause and think for a moment ortwo about 
the assertions that the radical leaders and socialists as well 
as schollars had advocated that the function of the labor move- 
ment is solely destined to revolution. Leninists and Marxists 
insist that the labor movement is a method of class struggle 
for the abolishing of capitalism itself, and the establishment 
of workers' and farmers' government, the Soviet Union of the 
Proletariat. "The only way the workers can permanently better 
their conditions is by wiping out capitalism altogether and 
by laying the basis of 8 socialists system in which the capi- 
talist principle of the exploitation of the great masses of 
producers for the benefit of a relatively few owners of the 
industries shall be unknown and when the workers will receive 
the full social value of what they produce." "The Workers 
(Communist) Party is a Leninist, Marxist Party. It know how 
to participate in the daily struggles of the workers, even 
for the smallest demands, and it knows how to utilize all 
the struggles to develop class-consciousness; organization 
and revolutionary leadership among the masses and thus to 
begin their mobilization for the eventual overthrow of capi- 
balian. 

The scope and purpose of the labor movement have con- 
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1. K. Marx and H. Engels, Communist Manifest. 
W. Z. Foster and B. Gitlow, Acceptance Speech (1928), 
p. 15-15. 
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fronted many. Hence a convention was held to better the ideals 


which this labor movement stood for. And the demands presented 


to the convention:of the American Federation of labor which was 


held in 1920 and as follows: 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


(4) 
(3) 


(6) 
(7) 


The right of labor to organize to select its 
representatives and to bargain collectively. 
An anti-iniunction plank guaranteeing the 
right of trial by jury in contempt cases--a 
Federsl law to be enacted. 

No compulsory arbitration; the right of organi- 
zation and political rights to be guaranteed 
to government employees. 

Freedom of speech, press, and assembly. 

The Seamen's Act to be vigorouly enforced 
and liberally interpreted. 

No child labor under the age of sixteen. 

As remedies against the high cost of living 

(a) The legislative encouragement of co- 
operation. 

(o) The monthly issuance by the Vepartment 
of Labor of statements of the cost of 
manufacturing staple articles. 

(c) The investigation of profits and prices; 
the income and other tax returns to be 


made available for inspection. 


-~1l10- 


(8) The restriction of immigration, 

(9) Enforcement of the Federal eight-hour laws. 

(10) A more comprehensive Federal law for compen- 
sation accident s. 

(ll) The exclusion of products of convict labor 
from interstate commerce, 

(12) The repeal of the Cummin's-Esch Railroad 
Act. 

(13) Federal courts to be forbidden by Congress 
to pass on the constituionality of legis- 
lation and to be elected instead of being 
appointed as at present. 

(14) Opposition to United States intervention in 
Mexico. ' 

II The labor movement is venerable for these reasons: its 
age and long potency in human history. It is great, because 
of its implications and influences with regard to human wel- 
fare. And it is also vital, because its moral ideas and re- 
sults involve the qualities by which civilization live and die 
and in its place a new society, a new generation, and the King- 
dom of God prevails. On these essential characteristics the 
labor movement is dependant upon. Hence, it shows the re- 
lation to the vitality and progress of the Kingdom of God. 
a tg a ee re ee ran 


1. wW. E. Walling, American Labor and American Democracy, 
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Furthermore, the purpose and nature of this movement will help 
to build the Kingdom of God. The success of this establish- 
ment depends upon the inspirations receive by the labor move- 
ment through high Christian ideals. If the labor movement is 
not inspired by Christian ideals, it will become sordid in 
motive and will result in 4a chaotic condition. The Christian 
humanitarian with the Christian ideals and enthusiasm, must 
lead the labor movement toward the establishment of the King- 
dom of God. The foundation, bond, and tie of this new society 
are the human personality and the brotherhood of man. I for 
one insist that the central emphasis of this labor movement 
is based on human personality. It is neither materialism nor 
believing in class st ruggle. 

The Christian attitudes were very unscientific and 
4dealistic in the past. We must have 4a scientific attitude 
on the tactics and in the study of labor movements. Particu- 
larly so with the study of labor movement which requires ooen- 
mindedness and impartiality. We will add Christian humani- 
tarian spirit and the great earnestness of scientific study 
to the labor movement. And we must have the courage to fight 
thevvices of capitalism in order to attain emancipation for 


the working class. 
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Chapter III 


Labor Organization 


Union is power. ‘The great unorganized masses in the 
remainder of the world, working and suffering severely, have 
no organized power. Lacking means of effective protest, they 
continue to carry crushing burdens of poverty, over work, and 
unemployment which the system of capitalistic imperialiam 
presses upon their shoulders. 

They must organize into their own power, and achieve 
unity for emmancipation from semipsatriarchal conditions. The 
labor movement has grown up in less than a century 4s one of 
the many products of the industrial revolution, and is young, 
and sadly disunited. <A decade ago there were only about twelve 
million organized workers in the world, most of them in Bvitain, 
Germany, France, Italy, and the United States. Even todav 
labor organizations sre largely confined to major capitalistic 
countries and to the Soviet Unions. The germs of labor union- 
ism sare scattered across the world, but most of the workers 
still sre unorganized. 

I, The forms of labor organization. 

There are at least three distinct types of labor 

organizations. 
(1) The trade union, representing a combination 
- of wage earners in a single trade or two 


or three closely related trades; 
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(2) The industrial union, composed of all kinds 
of wage earners working in 4 given industry; 
(5) And the mixed labor union, made up of wage 
earners from many trades and many errr 
The difference in the structure of labor organizations colors 
their policies and gives rise to important problems. The trade 
and industrial unions are, as we should expect, much more homo- 
geneous, and therefore much more efficient than the labor unions, 
but they are likely to be narrower in their aims and more selfish 
in their policies. The labor unions, on the other hand, have 
in the past proved much less efficient, much more unwieldly and 
much more disposed to make use Of cooperation, political action, 
and other devices which are not suited to 2ssociations of wage 
earners, or at least not easily handled by them. 

In regard to the economic justification of labor org3n- 
{zation, the question is often asked why labor organizations are 
necessary, in view of the fact that wages are fixed, at least 
within broad limits, by deep-lying economic and social forces 
which the labor organization cannot effectively control. If 
wages depend upon demand and supply, then there is no need of 
trede unions. However, this is a result of misunderstanding 
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1. R. T. Ely, Outlines of Economics, p. 444. 
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the function of labor organization. Those who ask such 
questions think that the function of labor organization is 
merely to increase wages, but this is not so. 
II. The functions of labor organization. 
(1) Wages. 

The increase of wages is one of the most imvortant 
functions of labor organization. We have had labor organ- 
izations of one kind and another ever since the wage system 
extisted, and we shall unquestionably continue to have such 
organizations unless the wage system is superseded by some- 
thing more satisfactory. Even if we grant that laboris in 
essentials 2 commodity whose price is fixed by demand and 
supply, there is still a reason for the labor organization. 
The supply of labor is largely controlled, in the long run 
by the standard of life; and one of the great functions of 
the labor organization is to st rengthen and advance the 
standard of life. Thus, the labor organization has 4 com- 
mercial function for the sale of labor in large quantities. 
It is said its primary function is collective bargainning. 

(2) Educational and Fratermal Activities. 

Practically, a11 unions have some import ant education- 
al and social activities. Especially the fighting trade 
union, whose aim is to make fighters fight in the front of 
the strike, in the class struggle, and in the emancipation 


movement of mankind and at the same time to instill "Class-- 
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consciousness” into the working people through the educations 
of proletariats. The underlying purpose is to arouse the 
"Class--consciousness" of the mass through education and then 
mobilizing them for struggle on all occasions, 

(5) The strike. 

The most important weapon of the trade union is the 
strike. De the workers have the right to strike? Yes, they 
must have the right to strike, but their right is often impinge 
by the government, the representatives of the capitalist and 
the mling class. There are anti-strike laws in many countriés. 
Russi3z is an exception. ‘Zhe workers in Russia have the legal 
right to strike. There is no anti-strike law, and nothing that 
resembles American injunction to curb strike and the activities 
of the unions. The hiring of strike-breakers to prohibited 
by law. In Russia the leaders are able to look upon strikes not 
as a weapon of ¢lass conflict, as in other countries, but rather 
as a warning signal that the unions are not responding to the 
desires of the workers. Of course the Soviet-government is 4 
workers' regime, and trade unions participate in the govern- 
ment. 

Now, I shall quote 4 report from the article "Russia 
after Ten Years" “When the Russian workers whom we met in 
the factory shop and mine were oquestioned as to whether their 
unions were controlled by the government, their answer was 


usually an amused smile or a complete failure to understand 
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the point of view of the ouestioner, "It is our govemment. 
They sre our Unions," was the reply in many cases. "This is 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, not a capitalist count ry," 
was another. “Our government never broke 2 strike" or "there 
are no injunctions and anti-trade voion law in Russia." The 
workers look upon the unions 4s an independent aid to the 
government and upon the government as the inst rumént of the 
worker's power in the field of politics and international re- 
Seren kp 

Since Russia is a worker's regime, there is reason to 
believe that she has the legal right to strike. The strike in 
the capitalistic system should not be argued from the stand- 
points of ethics and thinking. It is a great fact which is 
inevitable in the capitalistic system. The leaders who have 
the radical thought, insist that the strike is onlv a striking 
power, 2 weapon of class conflict, tc abolish the present 
system. But on the contrary, the conservative and capitalistic 
economi sts who have the bourgios idealogy, say that the gtrike 
Tien evil. 

In America most of the leaders deny that the strike is 
a weapon of social class struggle except the parties which 


belong to the left wing. The American Labor had opposed to 


1. Russia After Ten Years, Report of the American Trade Union 
Delegat fon to the soviet Union, Pp. 19-21, 
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1. 
class-st ruggle doctrine. There are other radical unions which 


are against the right wing in the labor movement. W. Z. Foster 
declares the significance of revolutionary function of trade 
unionism as thus "the working class must shatter the capitalist 
state. It must build a new state, a new government of the 
United States. We must also organize and lead the workers in 
their everv day struggles against the most acute evils under 
capitalism." The current economic doctrine recognize at 
least the existence of the labor organization and that the 
strike is inevitable under the wage svstem. But I doubt whether 
they will recognize the revolutionary function of the labor 
organization. 

(4) The Emancipation, 

Labor organization sre as I have mentioned is effective 
securing "fair wages" as its concrete function; that is, the 
current or market rates are determined under the conditions of 
competition. 

They wish not only for higher wages, but for emancipation 
from semipatriarchal conditions. Thev demanjthat wages shall 
not be settled once for all on the employers' offer,. but by 3 


cont ract in which their own action shall play an effective 


1. W. E. Walling, American Labor and American Democracy (1926), 
p. 58. 
2, W. Z- Foster and B. Gitlow, Acceptance speeches (1928), p.12. 
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part. 
III. A brief sketch of l4bor organization in the 
world. 
(1) The International Federation of Trade 
Unions. (I. F. T. U. =-- Amsterdam). 

The Intemational Workingmen's Association organized 
in 1864, had broker the ground for the later and larger as- 
sociations. The miners formed an intemational in 1890. ‘There 
were twelve such organization in existence before 1900, and in 
1914 there were 32 trade union intemationals. 

At Copenhagen, in 1901, the Intemational trade Union 
Secretariat was organized. In 1909 it was toined by the 
American Federation of Labor. This Intemational held regular 
conferences, and in 1913 decided to found an International 
Federation of trade Unions. The membership of the I.F.T.U. 
in 1913 included about seven and 3 half million workers in 
21 countries. Theyhampered the work of the I.F.T.U., but in 
1919 delegates representing 14 nations gathered at Amsterdam 
and reconstituted the Federations. A special conference was 
held in London in November, 1920. There were 100 delegates 
present, representing about 25 millions workers. 


(2) The Red International of Labor.Unions. 


ik. belie Us --Moscow). 


1. F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, pd. 265. 
H. R. Seager, eainers ins of Economics, p. .519-536. 
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The R. I. L- Us was founded in 1920 as the "Int eration- 
al Council of trade and International Unions." Its genesis was 
explained by M. Tomsky, its president, in his speech before the 
Angio-Russian Unity conference, April 6-8, 1925, In 1917 the 
Russian working class overthrew capitalism 3nd took power. In 
January, 1918, the first Trade Union Congress unanimously de- 
cided that the Central Council of the Russian Trade Unions must 
establish connection with the Trade Unions of the West. She 
tried twice but it was not a success. The situation forced the 
Russian Trade Unions in 1920 to set about the formation of a 
new Trade Union Intermstional of their own. It was in July, 
1920 thatthe new organization--the Inter3tional-- was formed 
with the Russian Unions dominating the group. 

Following these ineffective attempts to gain admission 
to the Westem Unions, the Russian Unions, in 1921, through 
the Intermational Council of trade snd: Indust rial Unions, call- 
ed a world congress, at which the name of the organization was 
changed to the Red Intemational of Labor Unions. At this 
conference a constitution was adopted which began with the 
words: “The class struggle has 10w reached such a degree of 
development and acuteness that the working class, in order to 
successfully conduct and complete its struggle for emanci- 


c 


1. M. Tomsky, Getting Together (1925), p. 96-1. 
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pation, must fight as a solid revolutionary class power.” 


(3) The American Federation of Labor Breaks 
away. 

On March 5, 1921 the American Federation of Labor bresks 
away from the International Federstion of trade unions. The 
cause was that Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, had a different attitude class st rugglé 
and the social revolution. Gompers wrote: "The American 
Federation of La: or denouces the revolutionary principles 
espoused by the executive officers of the Intemational Feder- 
ation of trade unions." By this action the American Feder- 
ation of Labor divided the important labor movements of the 
world into three groups; the Amsterdam Intemational, the 
Moscow Intemational, and the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 
Though the Amsterdam International had the largest membership, 
4t controlled, at best, only a minority of the world's labor 
movement. 

(4) British and Russian Unions Frat ernize. 

The Anglo-Russian Conference which was held in London 
on April 6-8, 1925. 

The conference was dominated by the atmosphere of the 
report of the British Delegation to Russia. Both the Soviet 
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1. M. Tomsky, Getting Together (1925), p. 99. 
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and the British delegations included some of the most prominent 
figures in the trade union.movement in their respective countries. 
At a joint committee sppointed for the purpose drew up 
the text of an agreement and declaration of principles which 
constitutes one of the most important documents of modern t rade 
union history. The conference started the London Unity Agree- 
ment. Knowing thai unity brings power we are convinced that 
the workers of all countries joining hands across the frontiers, 
will work together to secure their emancipation. 
The mottoes to to be inscribed on our intermational ban- 
ner must continue to be the following: 
"WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE!" 
"LONG LIVE A WORLD-WIDE FEDERATION OF TRADE 
UNIONS!" 
This agreement was unanimously adopted by both the British and 
Russian delegation. It was endorsed by the General Vouncil of 
the British Trade Union Congress on April 21, 1925, and by 
the all-Russian Trade Union Council at its meeting April 30- 
May 3, 1925. 
(5) Next Steps Toward World Labor Unity, Purcell 
states the immediate program in this way; 
(a) The organization of the workers of the 
East. 
(0) A common defensive fight against the 


conspiracy of capitalism to 
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the conditions of the workers. 

(c) A Common offensive fight for the inprove- 
ment of the conditions of the workers 
everywhere, 

(ad) A systematic financial capital which hss 
found its clearest expression in the Dawes 


Report." 
Scott Wearing says that, “World Labor Unity is no utopian dream. 
It is an immediate pressing necessity which awaits the will of 
the workers fo its realization. The economic basis for its 
accomplishment is already laid. Upon the militants of the 
present generation rests the task of forgoing the scattered 
Trade Union forces of the world into one intermsational Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. , 

Edo Fimmen states, “Now that capital had been inter- 
nationalised, there is only one way in which the workers can 
offer an effective resistance to the capitalist onslaught, 
namely by the compact interationsl organization of their own 
forces, and by an uncompromising struggle conducted with the 
massed strength of the internationally unified proletariat." 


"Today, capital is no longer notional.- Even before 
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1. Laboror Monthly, September, 1925, »p. S28. 


2, Scott Nearing, World Labor Unity (1926), p. 29. 
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the world war, a tendency toward the internationalization of 
capital was manifest; today the intermnationalization is 
obvious." 

The revolution of the Russian proterariat in 1917 gave 
the great sentiment to the workers in the world. Thus world 
labor unity sentiment growing. The proletariat in the world, 
are coming to realize the word's which Karl Marx and H. Engeles 
stated in Communist Manifest. 

"Proletarians of all lands, Saale 


WORKER'S OF THE WORLD UNITE? 


LONG LIVE A WORLD-WIDE FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS: 


a 


1. Labour's Alternative (1924), p. 108. 
2, Karl Marx and -. sngzeles, Communist Manifest (1847). 
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Chapter IV. 

I Trade Unionism in Japan. Marx and Engeles 
issued The Communist Manifest in 1847. It concluded with 
the words often seen in Socialistic literature and in 
the slogan of Labor parties: "The proletarians have nothing 
to lose but their claims; they have the world to gain. 
Proletarians of all lands, moe hae Labor unity is the 
only great power the labor class has and that is to carry 
on their ends. But most of the workers here and there, in 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, and 4 few other countries have 
the labor movement taken any leading Re in public life. 
Russia is the only one the worker's and the farmer's state 
in the world. The great unorganized masses in the remainder 
of the world, work and suffer incessantly except Russia. 
They are still the defenceless victims of exploitations and 
ageression. Japan cen not exist without labor conflict. 
Sixty years ago she entered the arena of international 
competition and rivalry. Today she ranks among the lead- 
ing powers of the world. In the League of Nations she 
holds one of the permanent seats on the Council, as one 
of the eight states of chief industrial importance. She 


is confronted with the problem of labor movement. The 
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1. Karl Marx and F. Engeles, The Communist Manifest (1847), 
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labor movement is a chain of the proletarian movement 
which has spread all over the world. I would like to 
investigate the trade unionism as a great factor in the 
social problem in Japan today. 

A trade union movement in the western sense of 
the word, is of quite recent growth in Japan. Although 
the development of the movement has been phenomenally 
accelerated since the world war, and is today an important 
social force. The movement as a whole must be said to 
be still in the initial state of labor organization. 

The more outstanding among these are the 
following ; 

(1) Japan entered into active intercourse with 
the world little more than half a century ago, and the 
introduction of mechanical and capitalistic system dates 
only from then; 

(2) Agriculture occupies nearly half of the 
total populations; ; 

(3) Handicraft and small scale family industries 
still predominate ; 

(4) A very large number of young women who ere 
aifficult to organize, are dominating the textile trades, 
which constitute Japan's chief industry. 


II A Historical Sketch of Trade Unionism in Japan. 

1. Early development, 1883-1912. 

Historically, the first union of workmen which 
came to the public's notice was an organization of 
sikishaman called the SHAKAI-T0, formed in 1883 to oppose the 
introduction of the horse tramsway in Tokyo. Then, towards 
1889, the iron workers formed a small union, the printers 
in 1890, and the shoemakers in 1892. But all these asso- 
ciations were shortlived. In 1897, the Society for the 
promotion of trade unions (Todo Kumiai Ki sei Kai) was 
organized by about a dozen intellectual workers. Under 
the stimulus of able leaders and the patronage of this 
Society, small unions began to be formed here and there. 
‘Among these leaders may be mentioned Sen Katayama, who is 
now in the Soviet Government of kussia, the late Mr. Shim- 
ada, M. P., Mr. Iso Abe, professor of the Waseda University, 
Tokio. The Society was, in particular, responsible, dur- 
ing the years 1897 and 1899, for the formation of the 
unions of iron workers, printers and locomotive engineers. 
It was faced with a crucial test in which it failed. This 
was the public Peace Police Act (Chi-an Keisatsu Ho) 


which the Government proposed to enact with the object, 
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among others, of regulating the strike action of workers 

at a time when there was yet no factory Act to protect the 
workers. The Society undertook a vigorous canpaign 
against the Police Act. But its efforts were in vain. 

This failure precipitated the decline of the organization, 
which had started with high ambitions and had reised false 
hopes in the minds of some workers. Japan was at this time 
going through a critical period of economic depression 
after a transient-trade boom brought about by the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1894-1895. The small unions, which had 
sprung up during the short period of prosperity, collapsed 
one efter another, being composed as they were of workers 
who were ignorant snd insufficiently class conscious. The 
sudden decline of trade unionism during this period too 
often explained by some critics as mainly the result of the 
Public Peace Police Act of 1900, referred to above, which 
contains one Section (section 17) which is seriously res- 
tricts the worker's freedom of action in the event of strikes. 
The truth probably is that, while economic and commercial 
depression was an important contributing course of the de- 
cline in trade unionism, the contemporaneous enforcement 


of so unpopular an Act was at least an unfortunate coincidence. 
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Whatever may have been the real cause of the decline, the 
period more than a decade following the enactment of the 
Police Act was a period during which trade unionism ceased 
to engege in any active work. An authority on labor 
questions refers to this period as the "period of submer- 
sion", because the unions then showed no sign of life, ex- 
cept for a few sporadic riots in 1907 in the copper mines 
of Ashio and Besshi. During the whole decade there were 
only 186 cases of strikes, or an average of no more than 
17 cases per year, while in 1897 alone there were 52 strike 
and in 1898 as many as 42. This apparent tranquility is 
particularly remarkable when it is recalled that the 
Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) was fought during this per- 
jod and inevitably caused an unprecedented, even if tem- 


porary, industrial activity and expansion. 


2. The Yuei Kai, 1912 and the Shin Yu Kai, 1916 

The history of Japanese trade wmionism entered 
upon a new epoch in 1912, when the Yuai Kai was founded by 
Bunji Suzuki and a small handful of workers. The Society 
was at the outset nothing but an institution for worker's 


education, and its whole policy was professedly moderate. 


It was developed by the supportings of scholars and 
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Capitalists. It was only by slow degrees that it began to 
engage in regular trade wion work; but its success ina 
setting strike of phonograph workers near Tokio attracted 
public attention, and thenceforth its membership steadily 
increased. In 1915, it had already attained a membership 
of 10,000 and in 1917 of more than 20,000. During the 
great war, Bunji Suzuki came to America, es a laborer re- 
presentative of the laborers, to attend the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, and also with the mission 
of carrying a "peace message” to the American people for 
the solution of the California problem which had then 
become very acute. The distinction thus granted Suzuki, 
and the statesmanship displayed by him on this occasion 
had, no doubt, a powerful effect in attracting members 

in increasing numbers to the Society of which he was presi- 
dent. The Yuai Kai soon set up, under its aegis, miner's 
seamen's and women's departments, in addition to legal 

and administrative departments. Branches were started 

all over Japan, and the organization spread rapidly to 
Chosen and Manchuria. In point of fact, the Yuai Kai re- 
mains to this day the backbone and mainstay of the Japanese 


trade unions. In 1916, the Shin Yu Kai, another important 
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union in this early stage of development, was formed in 
the printing trade. The origin of this union can be traced 
back to the printer's union which was started in 1999 anda 
reorganized upon a more stable foundation in 1907 under . 
the name O-yu-Kai. This name was adopted because the 
union then consisted of typographers for Suropean letters 
only, although later, after reorganization, it invited all 
printers to join. This union has been the champion of 
militant and radical tactics, while the Yuai Kai was 
based on the principle of "industriel unionism” and remains 
so even today, as does the printers Federation which grew 
up around the-union, as a nucleus of the left-wing move- 
ment among Japanese trade unions. In 1.10, the O-yu-Kei, 
the forermunner of the Shin-yu-Kei succeeded in concluding 
a ‘kiheed-shop contract" with the Shuyei-Sha and several 
other printing establishments of Tokio. Though this 
contract was observed for a short time only, it was the 
first agreement of the kind recorded in the history of 
Japanese trade unionism. 

3. During and after the war, 1917-1919. 

The outbreak of the World War had a tremendous 


effect upon Japan. It gave ea strong impetus to Japanese 


ea 


trade. Throughout the Near Hast, supplies from Europe were 
cut off and Japanese industry was called upon to make 

good of the deficiency. There was everywhere a sudden in- 
crease in the number of factories and workers, and on the 
swelling tide of prosperity wages soared high. But this 
had disastrous results in the loss of economic equili- 
briun, especially as prices also rose, sometimes faster 
than wages. Towards the end of the war, about the time 

the Russian Empire was collapsing, the rice riots were 
spreading in Japan. All such disturbances led to increased 
social unrest. Strikes became common and at this juncture 
the Hara Cabinet proclaimed its policy, both in Parliament 
and in the press, of recognizing the freedom of the worker's 
unions. It is — to say thet all these economic and 
political circumstances favoured the growth of labor organ- 
izations. When the war ended, Japanese trade unionism was 
on the thresh-hold of a new epoch of swift development and 
increased activity. In 1918, eleven new unions were. formed, 
and in 1919, the year when the First Internetional lebor 
conference was convened at Washington, no less than 71 

new unions were formed, embracing the workers of practically 


all industries and trades. As many as 497 strikes took 
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place in the year; this was the highest number so far 
recorded in the country. 

4. The Washington Conference, 1919. 

At the close of the war period, the trade unions 
were making progress not only in number but in composi- 
tion and tactics. They tended to be conscious of their 
solidsrity and began to unite for a common end. The crea- 
tion of the International Labor Organization undoubted- 
ly gave en impetus to this development, due largely to the 
stipulation of the peace treaty that the workers of each 
country would be represented, through their most represent- 
ative organizations, at the International Labor Conference, 
which, in the minds of the workers was a real "world's 
labor parliament." The appearence of unprecedented number 
of mew unions in 1919 may be attributed largely to this 
promise from abroad, which was received by the trade 
umion leaders of Japan as a gospel of emancipation and 
victory. They fully expected that the Worker's Delegate 
of Japan to attend the Washington Conference of 1919 would 
be chosen from among the orgenized workers, in agreement 
with the most representative of their organizations. The 


government, however, did not venture to consult the trade 
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unionists only, but contrary to their expectation, pro- 
ceeded to select the Worker's Delegate by a method called 
Fuku Senkio Ho or "multiple election", which allowed 
workers' organizations no more than a partial and inde- 
@isive voice. As a result of the election, a non-unionist 
was chosen to represent the working classes of Japan at 
the First International Labor Conference. The effect of 
this upon the trede union leaders was unfortunate. If 
their joy and expectation had been great, their disappoint- 
ment and anger were even greater. The unions which had 
hitherto been divided were to some extent reconciled 

by the tie of a common grievance. The united in protect- 
ing and this was partly the cause of the great May Day 
Demonstration of 1920, which was the first May Day ever 
celebrated in Japan. Not long afterwards ea loose feder- 
ation of labor unions, League of labor unions, compris- 
ing the most important unions, led by the Yueai Kai and the 
Shin yu Kai, came into existence. In the following year, 
however, a divergence of views occured. The leaders of 
the Yuai Kai wished to maintain the policy of central- 
ization, while the general policy of League of Labor Unions 


was decentralization. It proved impossible to find a 


wi 


satisfactory compromise with the lexders of the Domei Kai, 
and the Yuai-Kai finally withdrew from the former and, 
with a new program, adopted a new name, the "General 
Federation of Japanese Labor (Nihon Rodo Sodomei, more 
often designated by the simple word Sodomei, which means 
"General Federation”.) 

5. Period of Consolidation, 1920-1927. 

Since the withdrawal of the General Federation 
of Japanese Laborer from the Domei Kai in 1921, the trade 

. union movement has generally speaking been divided into 

three groups or factions, two of which are hostile to 
one another, one in favour of the Sodomei and the other 
against it; while a third group of considerable importance 
has remained more or less neutral. This phase of the pro- 


blem will be more fully described later. In spite of the 


“above-mentioned difficulty, and although the hope of the 
ultimste unification of the Japanese trade union movement 
is at present extremely dim, the period from 19Z1 to about 
1927 has been a period of intense consolidation in worker's 
organizations, notwithstanding the fact that industrially 

and economically it was a period of difficulty and dep- 


ression. Under the influence of the war, which caused an 
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abnormal, but ephemeral expansion in industry, commerce 
and trade, spasmodic waves of unrest and panic swept the 
country. Strikes began to assume serious aspects. In 
1920, there were £82 strikes, £46 in 1921 and £50 in 

1922. Unemployment then became widespread and in 1923, 
the year of the earthquake, there were as many ac £63 
strikes increasing in 1924 to 333. The increase in the 
number of strikes in the past 10 years can be seen in the 
accompanying table. (See Table, Strikes in Japan, 1914-1924.) 
During this eventful period, the worker's unions were con- 
solidating themselves. Especially did the years 1920 to 
1921 mark an epoch of accelerated amalgamation. It wes in 
May 1920 thet the Domei Kai, referred to above, was con- 
stituted; but the process of amalgamation hed already 
begun, on a less extensive scale, in 1919, when the unions 


in the western part of Japan were merged with the Osaka and 


Kobe branches of the Yuai Kai, and affiliated to the letter 
as the Western Federation of Trade Unions. Space peruits 
no more than a brief ennumeration of the many amalgamations 
which took place after this, although some of these amal- 
gamations were of no small consequence for the trade union 


movement. In 1929, the few miner's unions formed in 1919 
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joined the Miner's Department of the Yuai Kai, and 

formed the All Japanese Miner's Federation. In March 1921, 
the unions of workers in the Army arsenals, State ironworks, 
etc. were incorporated in a single body and established 
the Federation of Workers in State Enterprises, and in 
May 1921, out of 48 seperate unions of seamen, twenty-two 
including the Seamen's Department of the Yuai-Kei, were 
amalgamated under the name of the Japan Seamen's Union and 
became a@ most powerful combinstion, independent of any 
other body. The radical mechanic's unions. During the 
same year the unions in and around the city of Tokyo 
affiliated to the Yuai-Kai, formed the Eastern redera- 
tion of Trade Unions, analogous to the federation formed 
in Western Japan in 1919. A serious. split occurred in 

the Eastern Federation, in October 1924 at its Annual 
Congress, and 5 unions of the left wing, which were then 
expelled from the main body, formed the Eastern Local 
Council of Trade Unions, and lester affiliated directly to 
the General Federations of Japanese Laborers. Dariae the 
game year, 1924, the Federation of Navy Labor Unions was 
formed, combining the unions of workers of the bigsest 


navy yards of Japan, with a total membership by far exceeding 
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that of any other existing worker's organization. Finally 
the Transport Workers Federation of Japan came into being, 
with a large membership. 

6. Present Situation of Trade Unionism. 

Split in the Sodomei. 

In the preceding part of my thesis an attempt 
was made to show that, in spite of the mrked progress 
of recent years, the trade union movement in Japan is at 
the moment divided into numerous independent national 
federations, without any powerful central body to co- 
ordinate them. The disadvanteges of this leck of unity 
were keenly felt by the leaders, and efforts were made in 
September 1922, in Osaka, and early in 19£5, in Tokyo, 
to create a united fighting-front for all these organi- 
zations. These attempts, however, have so far proved 
abortive. Particularly since the split in the Eastern 
Federation, which is referred to elsewhere, took place in 
October 1924, the possibility of unification seems to hseve 
been further removed, if not destroyed for a Cake diate to 
geome. The cleavage has been hopelessly widened since the 
Sodomei failed in its attempt to dissolve the Eastern 


Local Gouncil of Trade Unions, in the hope of reuniting 
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its members with the original body, the Bastern Federation, 
from which they had separated. While this vain attempt wes 


being made by the Central Committee of the Sodomei, with the 
idea that the co-existence of the Eastern Local Council side 
by side with the Eastern Federation was not only undesir- | 
able for the two orgenizations, but injurious to the Sodo- 
mei in the exercise of its control over the local unions, 

a@ movement against the Central Committee was spreading 
throughout Japan, and quickly took a serious turn. The 
minority group in the Western Federation and other local 
unions joined forces with the Eastern Local Council, in 
opposition to the Sodomei. During March 1925 they held 
protest meeting in Tokyo and Osake, objecting to the 
dissolution of the Zastern Local Council and formulating 
certain demands for reform which could not be accepted 

by the Central Committee. Thereupon the refractory 

unions formed temporarily the "Alliance for xeforming the 
Sodomei” and after having agitated for two months, suc- 
ceeded in winning over more than 30 unions with a combined 
membership of over 10,000. They finally declared their 
secession from the Sodomei at a meeting on May £4, 1925 


in Kobe, founding the "Japan Council of Trade Unions” 
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(Nihon Rodo Kumiai Hyogi Kai) with headquarters in Osaka. 
In this split, the Sodomei, which had in practice been the 
chief power among Japanese trade unions, lost nearly one 
third of its members, retaining only about 17,000 members 
divided into little over 40 unions. It is difficult to 
over rate the disastrous effect, upon the worker's organi- 
zations in the country, from the point of view of their 
ultimate unification, of such a loss sustained by the most 
influential trede union federation in Japan. It will 
slearly not be easy for trade unionism to develope in 
strength so long as it is divided as at present. In exist- 
ing circumstances, the only chance, if any, of a united 
front would seem to lie in the sphere of politics. 

7. Worker's Political Party. 

The Japan Farmer's Union. 

It will be remeubered that Universal Manhood 
suffrage was introduced in Japan in 1925. In the first 
election accorded to this law, it was carried out in 1928, 
under the new Blectpral Law whereby the electorate has been 
extended from 3,000,000 to approximately 13 ,000 ,000 elect- 


ors. Japan for the first time had enjoyed ceneral manhood 
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suffrage and the last election, eight proletarian members 
were elected, Mr. Yamamoto was stabed, who was one of then, 
and who was among the first to be elected from the Kyoto 
prefecture, his home city. Taking advantage of this 
change, trade unionism set on foot a vigorous campaign to 
enlist the co-operation of all proletarian organizations 
and possible sympathisers in the formation of a labor 
party. ‘The initiative in this direction was taken by a 
powerful organization of peasants and agricultural workers 
called the Japan Farmer's Union. (Nihon Nomin Kumiai) 

A word must be said about this Union, in view of its 

great influence in the rural districts of Japan and the 
important part which it has played in the attempt to organi ze 
a worker's party. The Japan Farmer's Union was founded 

as recently as 1921, but it already excels the other worker's 
organizations in membership. It is a militant union, and 
persistently demands all the rights pertaining to trade 
union, including, in particular, the right to participate 
in the selection of the Worker's Delegate to. the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. The Farmer's Union has been 
particularly active in its attempts to seize political 


power in the rural districts and also in the movement for 
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the formation of a Labor Party. It was this union which 
took the initiative in the spring of 1925 by convening to 
a Conference all trade unions in Japan with more than 
1,000 members. The Conference met in Osaka on August 
1925, und prepared the ground for the formation of 4 
Proletarian Party. The whole force of orgenized labor in 
Japan united for several months until shortly before 
December 1, 19£5, when the inaugural meeting of the party 
was to take place. A few days before the inaugural 
meeting, the Preparatory Committee met to take final 
decisions concerning the draft constitution and program 
of the party, when the representatives of the Sodomei an- 
nounced their withdrawal from the proposed party. They 
had been for some time suspicious of the Communist in- 
fluence in the party and had experienced difficulty in 
meeting the views of the extremists among promoters of the 
plan. The withdrawal of the Sodomei, which is known for its 
moderate views, meant the loss of equilibrium in the pro- 
posed party, which was thus left with only the center and 
left wing elements. 

8. Disappearance of the Farmer Labor Party. 


The inaugural celebration took place in the 
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afternoon of December 1, 1925 at a Y. M. 0. A. hall in 
Tokyo. The new party was christened as the "Farmer- 
Labor Party" (Nomin Rodo To), and the program prepsered by 
the preparatory Committee, from which certain extreme ideas 
had been selected, was adopted. The Executive Committee 
was elected although the nomination of the president was 
postponed. Thus, the political party of the working class 
of Japan, to form which had necessitated untold pains and 
considerable celf-sacrifice on the part of the leaders, 
was at last formally lsunched. Barely two hours after this 
event, the executive members of the party were summoned to 
the Metropolital Police Board. Here they were served with 
a writ, ordering the dissolution of the party under the 
provisions of Section VIII Clause 2, of the Police Act, 
whereby the minister of Home Affairs is empowered to pro- 
hibit any association if such ection is necessary to pre- 
serve public order. Thus, the Farmer-Labor Party was 
killed a few hours after its birth. 

9, Foundation of the New "Labor Farmer Party" 

Subsequent press reports indicated that the 
leaders of the dissolved party, undeterred by the blow, 


decided to being an action against this injunction of the 
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Minister of Home Affairs, on the ground that it was an 
infringement of the freedom of essociation which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Some of them have also 
started a movement to form another party, and the pre- 
liminary meeting took place on January 13, 1926, in 
Osaka in which the leaders of the Federation of Workers 
in State Enterprises, the Japan Farmer's Union, The 
Sodomei, etc. took part, and a second meeting was con- 
vened for February 13 in Tokyo. The second meeting was 
successful, and on March 3, 1926 a third. meeting was 
held, and after two days discussion convened an inaugural 
meeting of the party on March 5, in Osaka was held. The 
headquarters of the party were to be in Tokyo, and a 
Council of 26 members was appointed. Mr. Sugiyama, Presi- 
dent of the Japan Farmer's Union, was appointed chairman 
of the council. A general manifesto and program were 
approved, couched in more moderate terms than previously. 
The new party includes as many as £50,000 organized 
workers. After the organization of this party, other 
three parties which represent the proletariat were borne 
in the same year; namely, the Japanese Peasants Party 


on October 7; the Social Democrat on December 5 and the 
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Japanese Workers and Farmers Party on December 9, 1926. 

In the elections of the members of the provincial assemblies 
which were held on September, 1927, a great many members 

of the proletariat were elected Out of the four proleter- 
ian parties. In the spring of 1928, the Japanese people 
were faced to the general election of their representa- 
tives to the Congress, and in the result eight members of 
them were elected, to promote their opinion. (Notice 

this condition is until the spring of 1928) 

10. Existing Organizations. 

We may finally turn to the existing organizations 
and gain a brief idea of their present strength, although 
in view of the fact that the social movement in the 
country is at present in a state of constant flux, no 
information can either be up to date or remain reliable 
for any length of time. ‘The following table of the more 
important organizations and their membership is based 
mainly on Rodo Jiho of May 1925, published by the Social 
Affairs Bureau, which contained a list drawn up for May 
20, 1925. No precise information is available concerning 
the total number of organized workers in Japan. Accord- 
ing to the returns on Debember 31, 1924, published by the 


Social Affairs Bureau as the result of a special investigation 
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there were altorether 500 unions, with a total membership 
of £22,296, scattered over £4 prefectures and the 
Hokkaido district. The returns of June 30, 1925, reported 
by Nichi Nichi of January 25, 1926, gave &pproximately 
Similar figures, viz. 494 unions, with 234,698 members. 
Obviously, however, these may not be all. If the claim 

of some labor leaders is well founded, the total number of 
orgenized workers is probably vary according to the dif- 
ference of the standard adopted in making the estimation. 
There are even some who declare that the total strength of 
the organized workers in Japan today is et least 350,000. 

ll. Worker's Education. 

Workers education (Proletariean Cult) is a sig- 
nificant function of Trade Union. Mr. Yoshida, the 
Director of factory inspection of the Social Affairs 
Bureau, referring to trade unionism in Japan, made the 
Significant statement thet the movement in Japan as a 
"movement towards the organization of labor," while the 
movement in Zurope and America is a "movement starting 


from the organization of labor” It has been inevitably 


1. Yoshida, The Actual Condition of Labor Organization in 
Japan. 
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the case up to the present, because, as he pointe out, 
Japanese trade unionism has so far been in the "period of 
laying the foundations,” whereas in certain countries of 
Europe it is in ea sense already reaching the "period of 
completion.” In other words, the activities of labor 
leaders in Japan have been mainly directed to organizing 
worker's unions, while in the more advanced industrial 
states of the West their activities seem to have origin- 
ated with their unions. 

The educational activities of the unions are 
very recent date in Japan. The askt important cause 
of this is that Japan has developed a complete and effi- 
cient system of compulsory education, coupled with a 
system of supplementary vocational training. Historically, 
the start of the first noteworthy institution for worker's 
education, the Institute for Popular Scientific Lectures, 
almost coincided with the founding of the Yuai Kai. The 
Yuai Kai itself was founded by Mr. Suzuki and the workers 
who attended his lectures at the institute in 1912. The 
Yuai Kai set up into its office in the same building as 
the institute, in the Unitarian Church of Pokyo; within a 


few years, the institute chenged its program and became - 
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distinctly a labor school. Finally in 1919, the great 
year of trade union expansion, it adopted the name, 

"The Trade Union Study Society of Tokyo." During the 
latter part of the same year, lecture elauies for workers 
were started in Osaka, under the auspices of the Osaka 
branch of the Yuai Kai, with the object of teaching the 
Workers Law, Economics, and Political Science. Mr. Suzuki, 
Mr. Kagawa and others were the speakers. In 1920, the 
Trade Union Society of Tokyo was enlarged and reorganized 
under the new name, "The Labor Training School” (Rodo Koshu 
Sho). The School term was six months, night classes were 
held for three hours a week. The sirriculum included 
economics, social science, elementary law, modern liter- 
ature, the history of trade unionism, etc. The success of 
the School was phenomenal, and it gradually attracted 
prominent scholars to its teaching staff, so thet it be- 
came in effect a kind of university extension course. 

Thus success led to efforts being made to establish a school 
upon a permanent and enlarged basis. The result was the 
founding of the labor school in September 19£1, in the 
headguarters of the General Federation of Japanese Labor 


in Tokyo, with Bunji Suzuki es its principal, with brenches 


at Honji, Nippori, etc. The curriculum was extended to 
include, labor legislation, natural science, statistics, 
etc. In the Regular Course, and agrarian problem, arts, 
diplomacy, journalism, population problem, etc. were in 
the Social Lecture Course. It is interesting to note that 
English is included also among the subjects for special 
study. In 19£4 the school enrolled as many eas 150 students 
in the Reguler and 36 in the Special course. Attendance 
was 48 per cent in the agriculture department and 97 per 
in the other curriculums. The ages of students varied 
between 17 and 54. The school term was six months and 
classes were held three times a week for three hours. 

The tuition fee was 1 yen a month, with an entrance fee 

of 50 sen. From this term onward labor schools began to- 
grow up in all parts of Japan. The following table will 
suggest at least the extent to which the movement has 
grown in a few years time. 

A meeting of persons interested in labor ~ 
schools in connection with the General Federation of 
Japanese Labor in the city of Osake, Kobe, Okayama, 
Amagasaki and Sakai and in the Kyushu District, was held in 


Kyoto on October 5, 1924 to consider the guestion of labor 
° 
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schools. 
It was decided to establish a League of Labor 
schools in Western Japan, with headauarters at Kyoto. 
At this meeting was reached on the following points: 
(1) Arrangement of educational courses for 
workers; 
(2) Uniformity in reports of labor schools; 
(3) Uniformity in lecture subjects in the 
schools; 
(4) Promotion of internationel co-operation 
among labor schools; 
(5) Maintenance of close relations between the 
schools and the trade unions; 
(6) Systematic education concerning the political 
movement among the workers. 

With such a rate of progress, and especially in 
view of the development of trade unions which is likely 
to be accelerated in the near future, it may be expected 
that in a few years worker's education in Japan will 
make remarkable progress. 

12. Conclusion. 


The brief description in the foregoing pages has 
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shown that a tremendous change is taking place in working 
conditions and in trade unionism in Japanese industry. 

The labor movement in Japan is coming up the tide, and will 
have to share a part of human emancipation movement of man- 
kind in the world. Japan has achieved much in the short 
period since 1919, and the signs are that she will achieve 
more rapid social progress in years to come. However, she 
has the tendency to move toward the organization of the 
workers of the East, and then toward World Labor Unity. 

The World Labor Unity is not a utopian dream. It is an 
immediate pressing necessity which awaits the will of the 
workers for its realization. The economic basis for its 
accomplishment is already laid. 

Upon the militants of the present generation 
rests the task of foregoing the scattered trade union 
forces of the world into one International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

"Proletarians of all lands, Unitei” A young 
Japan shall march on toward day break. Workers of all 


parts of Japan, unite’ 
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Chapter V 
The relation of the Christian humanitarian movement 


to the labor movement in Japan. 


1. The chief industrial problems in Japan at present. 

That pre-revolutionary Kussia was an interesting 
part of the globe. That Russia the Soviet Union of 
proletariat of today is much more interesting. It was in 
1914 that old Russia had gme and that new Russia had come. 
Since the Russien proletariat Kevolution has spread its 
idea over the whole world, we heard hundreds of voices for 


reconstruction everywhere on the globe. Japan also has 


plunged into this great current of revolutionary thought, 


and as a consequence, the Three Principle Movements of 
Sun Yat Sen has become thoroughly revolutionary in China, 
her neighbor country. This revolutionary achievement has 
strengthened the tendency tow#rd a revolution in Japan. 
Before the Russian Revolution in 1914, the Japanese 
intelligentia had already read Russian literatures with 
enthusiasm to get their true thoughts bekind their works. 
The young Japanese minds are prepared to receive Russian 
revolutionary thoughts. Atheistic and Materialistic 


tendencies are very strong in Japan under the influence of 
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Russia, and are endeavoring to reconstruct the industrial 
system. Karl Marx and Lenin's theories concerning social 
revolution which have spread over a vast community and every 
Class in Japan. Especially the influence is very strong 
among the students. These students say that there are 
studying a great many Japanese students in the training 
school in Moscow, Russia, who when they returned to Japan, 
would soon become the strong leaders of reconstructive 
movement among the proletariat. As the result of these 
translations into Japanese, Karl Marx and Lenin are both 
very popular among the students and the proletariat. As 
one result, even in the Christian people are not really 
thinking about humanizing industry and taking the Christian 
viewpoint of this industrial problem. A great number of 
the young Christian leaders are being influenced by the 
current of revolutionary thoughts. I dare to say that 
they are real socialists in a broad sense. 

What, then, are the chief industrial problems 
in Japan today? There are the four big problems, and they 
are strikes, unemployment, tenant-farmer dispute, and the 


proletarianizing of the leborers and farmers. 


A. Strikes. 


Strikes had occured in the ratio of not more than 


~hhs 
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eight to twelve per year until 1907, during the first 
period of the development of capitalism in Japan. After 
that period they had increased until during the Russian 
Revolution. Between 1914 and 1919, there were something 
over 400 a year, with from five hundred to six thousand 
workers involved in them. In 1920, there were £82 strikes, 
£246 in 1921 and 250 in 1922. Unemployment then became 
widespread and in 1923, the year of the earthquake, there 
were as many as 263 strikes increasing in 1924 to 333. 

The numbers have diminished recently in 1927 until there were 
£200 and in 1926 there were 180 strikes. But in comparison 
with those strikes which took place before the Russian 
Revolution recent strikes are becoming bitter, deeper, and 
revolutionary in their quality. The strikes in Japan have 


been mentioned in the proceeding pages. 


Be Unemployment. 

In recent years in Japan unemployment has become 
gan increasingly serious problem. In the few years after 
the Creat War, industrial crisis attacked industry in 
Japan. Factory after factory had to be closed down and 
many workers were discharged. Even state undertaking did 
not escape from the crisis. In September of 1923, the 


earthquake destroyed hundreds of factories, and workers 
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who had escaped death found themselves without shelter, 
without food and without work. The situation was the 

most distressing. At this time there were in and around 
the city of Tokio, 96,103 unemployed workers, which meent 
that for each 1,000 persons there were 366 persons without 
work. In and around Yokohama there were as many as £9,143 
workers without work. Earthquake introduced such an abnormal 
condition but unemployment by no means subsided after the 
event. In May of the following year, 1924, the Saxe: the 
Army and the Government Mint discharged a large number of 
workers. It is reported that never in the history of Japan 
were so many skilled workers wnemployed at the same. stiken 
From this time onward startling wemployment figures were 
reported from time to time and everything pointed to a 
serious increase in unemployment. according to the 1925 
census there were 100,000 unemployed among £,5000,000 
laborers. Surely there are much more now. ‘lhe proportion 
is greater than in small European countries, and though we 
do not have the exact ficures, probably there are not fewer 
than 200 ,000. Unemployment has been especially bad from 
1928 since the bank failure. Only 30 out of each 100 who 
gould apply at the employment agencies could get jobs. 


The middle classes, the intelligentias are especially 
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pitiful, for only five per cent of them find work. Since 
1921 "prevention of unemployment” has figured among the 
Slogans of the May day celebration, and trade unions have 
been loud and strong in their protest against this social 
evil. I should never forget that the May day celebration 
in 1926 and 1927, I joined the great demonstration of the 
working classes in Tokio. There was a watch word, 
"prevention of unemployment". In those years many public 
demonstrations by the workers were reported in Tokio, 
Yokohama and elsewhere. Mass meetings were held, 
deputations were sent to the Mayor of Tokio, to the 
Ministory of Home affairs and other authorities, and demands 
were put forward for relief and remedial measures, including 
the introduction of unemployment insurance. Thus, unemploy- 


ment became at least a burning question in Jepan. 


C. Tenant-farmers. Dispute. 

The awakening of the tenant-farmers minds came 
later than the awakening of the factory workers, but their 
will is much stronger then that of factory workers. There 
were 1,300 tenant-farmers disputes in 1927, and it is said 
that there is no hope of their disappearance in the near 


future. They will increase rather than abate. They are 
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becoming very rapidly more serious in their quality. The 
destiny of future Japan is dependent upon the solution of 
tenant-farmers dispute, because a half of the working 


population are agricultural workers. 


D. Woman and Child Labor. 

The most serious evils of the modern wage system 
is the problem of woman and child labor. In Japan there 
are about one million women weaves in the country districts. 
The women in Japan are so backward thst they have not their 
organization and cannot resist the cruel employers and the 
covetous capitalists. We have the factory Acts, but it 
is a very imperfect one. Factory owners give very low 
wages to the women workers; they work so hard from six 
o'clock in the morning to ten in the night. Factory owners 
use young girls about twelve years of age; they only gave 
the workers two days rest in # month, and if the workers 
became sick or fatigued they sent them home without any 
gratuity. Tamba Chirimen weaves are still working sixteen 
hours a day, from four o'clock in the morning till eight 

in the night, and with such eonditions there is as yet no 
social unrest in their villages. In Okaya, Slunshu, the 
faatory girls are especially to be pitied. "The Denile” 


system for the woman factory workers is in Japan. What 


is the Denile system? It means that many punishments are 
exacted, and the pay is docked for imperfect work, causing 
over-strain upon the girls; while the temperature of the 
' work-rooms is kept very high to prevent the breaking of 
the silk thread, and a great deal of tuberctilosis results. 
The pay is relative to the length of thread spun, but it is 
docked for thread too thin or too thick. 
| Japan is the only country which sends women into 
_the mining pits. One who has visited "mines" in all count- 
ries said that "the worst mines in the whole world are those 
of Japan and China". I am sorry that I must agree with 
“his opinion as the fact both in China and Japan. I have 
been in China twice and visited many mines to investigate the 
4 condition of the Chinese workerc. Their daily wages ere 
only fifteen to thirty cents. The capitalists will not pay 
shont that mine. We have often heard of the miserable and 
pitiful stories about husbands snd wives working together 
Bin the mines of Kiyushu, in the scuthern part of Japan. . 
Mecai dentally there are une when both parents die together. 
events dead! What shall the orphans do to live. Itisa 
pity that there are so many miserable facts which are 


neglected. 


E. The fisherman in Japan. 
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| The fishermen are neglected from the public 

Be eins on: But this problem is very serious, as the total 
fishermen in Hokkaido, Aomori, Akita, are about 40,000 

in number. They are working under difficult conditions, 
almost impossible to control a very miserable existence. 
It is said that they often fish for £4 hours continuously 
without rest, and yet can not make enough to eat. 
Especially in Kamchatka, which presents the most miserable 
condition because the place is so far from Japan that she 


ean not control it. 


F. The Denile system which called Kangoku-Beya. 
In Japan we have the Denile system. We can not 
_ find such an awful system in Europe or America. It is a 
- eontractial system only amounting to imprisonment. Among 
the men workers, the worst conditions are found in Hokkaido 
and Karafuto in the northern Japan where many unskilled 
*" workers who are uneware of the existing system are taken 
there from the Southern part. There are no Acts to prevent 


such a system in Japan today. 


Japan, as one of the great industrial countries 
: of the world is being shown through her improvements in the 


 gondition of her large scale production in the machine 
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industry. I do believe that the conditions will improve 
from year to year, but there is much suffering and confusion. 
Let us consider the problem of proletarianizing the farmers 
and the factory workers. The middle class has a definite 
fate to drop down to the lower class by the sharp change 
of the industrial society which will divide into two classes 
as Karl Marx pointed out. The city workers have no houses 
of their own, hence, they are living in other peoples’ 
houses, working in others' factories for the reason that 
they have no capital, wearing borrowed clothes, and the 
typical features of proletarianization are at length becom- 
ing the experience of the Japanese workers. Here is an 
example of the fact of proletarianization. In 1927, the 
population of the Japanese cities and towns of over 10,000 
is greater than that of the country. In 1928, the rural 
population was still 52 per cent of the total, but now it 
has become less than half. And the farmers are not only 
reduced in population but also extremely poor. 66 per 
‘gent of the farmers are living in rented houses. And as 
they find they can not eat in the country, they flock to 
the cities and consequently drift into the slums. One 
good Tae is that the Japanese government is paying 
gonsiderable attention to the reconstruction of the slums, 


ty Fe 


and in a ten-year program is spending twenty million yen. 

It must be a ray of light on a dark situation, but unless 
we fundamentally change the bead condition in the industrial 
world, we cannot really solve this problem. The goal which 
we must reach, is so far from the present place where we 

are now standing. In Tokio, 30 per cent of the population 
@re industrial workers. There are about four million 
factory workers in Japan, and recently there heve been more 
males than femeles. (See Table. "population classified 

by industries and workers” and "percentage of men and 

Women workers in Japan”.) Thus we have such difficult 
problems. There are labor unions in Japan (as I will discuss 
later in the proceeding pages) and they are working for 

the Jepanese proletariat. They are also endeavoring to 

work in the political field as well. The Japanese proletariat 
sent eight members to the Imperial Diet when Japan for the 
first time had enjoyed general manhood suffrage in the year 
1928. One of eight, Mr. S. Yamamoto, is a young leader of 
the extreme left wing of the deputies, belonging to the 
communist party, and who wes assassineted by a reactionary 
enthusiast according to a dispatch of Tokio, on March 5th. 
Therefore there are only seven in the Imperial Diet. 


There is nothing so absurd as the organization 


aie 


of capital in Japan. Even the proletariat is waken, but 
Many people connected with the government have much capital. 
The government is an instrument by which to protect the 
edvantages of the capitalist and the ruling class. Russian 
Communism is rushing about, and the Chinese revolutionary 
idea is dreaded according to the latest news. The powerful 
communist party is very strong among the Nationsl Southern 
Party. But we think that the worst denger and insecurity 
of our society lies within our own industrial system which 
is a part of internetionelistic system. The causes of 
social revolution are keeping within' the age itself. We 
must be careful, and I am coming to ask myself, as tol 


should do about this great problem. 
/ 


4 A critique of the labor movement from the Christian 
point of view and antagonism between the church and 
the working class. 

Gan we find any hope in the industrial world of 

Japan and to solve chief industrial problems. It is 

fortunately that we can find hope in her. What is that? 

What is the Christian humenitarian movement in industry, 

the humanizing of industry, the Christianizing of industry? 

The movement is a light for which to shine upon the 


darkness. Unless we, as Christians, humanize industry, and 
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p whole system of capitalism, Japan's hope for the light. 
ypan can not be saved of the present existing conditions 
y the materialistio reconstruction which the communists 

ad the socialists insist, in their programe; but it is 
Ossible to do so with the light of the teachings of Jesus. 
‘sus himself and his teachings must be the dynamic power 
mn the reconstructive movement in Japan. As a Christian 
umanitarian, I want to a the chief industrial 
roblem from the Christian point of view. There are three 
indamental standard principles from which to criticize 


shar property. "How much then is a man of more velue than 
a sheep"! (Matt 12;12) But in the industrial world, the 
property to be worth more then a men must have life. The 
machine is more important than the workers. This fact in 
Japan today shows that poverty snetches life. The lives 
of the laborers are very cheap and very short. It is-true 
thet poverty is an outstanding cause of death. In Japan 


61/1000 of the children of the slums die, and only 7/1000 


l. Harry A. Ward, The Gospel for a Working World, chap.1. 
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Be Life. Man has the right to live. Jesus stated 


same principle by declaring that a man is more valuable 


of the children of the rich. 40/1000 of the working 
women are sick all the time, but only £0/1000 among the 
women in the rich homes. In the textile industry covering 
a@ period of two years, 70 per cent of the women workers 
fall sick, and are sent to their homes; £0 per cent of 
these are phopisis. The insurance statistics of Englend 
show that the industrial wage-earners have an averege 
expectation of life of 27 years, but the leisure class 
expects en average life to be 57 years. We must know that 
the lives of the workers are worth more than the machine, 
property, or industrial profits. We insist that the value 
of lives being from the Christian point of view. 

"The religion which would comfort the worker 
when dying must also protect him from death. The preaching 
which proclaims the value of the soul must also seek to 
realize that value in life. The employer who is willing to 
recognize the worker as an immortal spirit within the walls 
of the church must also treat him as such in the plece of 
employment. The prophet saw thet God had compassion. 
especially for all the little children of Nineveth, end 
even for the dumb beasts. The compassion of God must be 
expressed today in protective legislation for the wage- 


earner. The first step in Christianizing industry is to 
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gpake safe the life of the worker so that, as the ancient 


_ prophetic vision declared, he shall be unhurt and unafraid. 
“he religion which leads the command ty to respect the 

: “iife of the worker will clearly gain new power for its 
“appeal to him to respect his own AT ae 

€. Labor. Man has the right to labor which is a 


function of the human life. The second necessary right of 
"This world is a huge workshop and every man born into it 


“d a man does not work ‘he retrogrades, he deteriorates. 


PP Ly) RD C ha ee Ey 0) 


‘fils the purpose of his being; and es he meets and satisfies 
» 


® _ the requirements of his nature, he develops into a higher 
type of <5; Spin and enjoys the blessing of peace and 
happiness." But there is a fact which people want work, 
: yet it is impossible under the capital system. The modern 
. capitalistic productive system refuses the right to work. 


"The consequence of prolonged unemployment is 


physical, moral, and spirituel degeneration. The man who 


IL Oe eae a PE a CC 
1. Harry A. Ward, The Gospel for a Working World, p, 77> 


& 4H.E. Montgomery, Christs Social Remedies, p. 305 
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labor is the right of employment for those who want to work. 
was crested to work. It is a law of life that we must work. 
I 


“through regular, systematic, and persistent work, a man ful- 


cannot get work is apt to find the saloon more attractive 
than the boarding-house or the home. His will, like his 
muscle, becomes flabby. He loses courage, energy, indep- 
endence, and soon he eats in contentment the bread of 
idleness. The discipline of work is one of the valuable 
stimuli for the development of the higher qualities of 

life. To deny men this is waste, not only of economic 

power, but also of the spiritual forces of the community. 

It is a reckless throwing away of the divine energy impart- 
ed to all human life.” But even America, in good years 

there are at least 1,000,000 unemployed. By a conservative 

- estimate in these times of stock-market properity, the 

number has risen to 4.000,000. At the Acceptance Speech of 
William Z. Foster, he states "many industries have been closed 
down. At least four se workers are unemployed at the 
present time in America". In 1927 about 200 ,0O00 workers 

in Japan are unemployed. Japan has no unemployment insurance; 


and consequently need for its provision. The workers want 


ee TR 


1. Harry A. Ward, The Gospel for a Working World, ;. £5 


2. Platform of the Socialist Party for the Presidential 
: Blection of 1928, p. 3 
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3. Williem Z. Foster and Benjamin Gitlow, Acceptance 
Speeches (1928), p- 19 
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to work but can not, and even those people who are at work 
are so crowded together that they are packed five or six 
people in one little room, too small even to step in. 

Many sre standing in the open labor place in the early 
_ morning expecting to sell themselves, and most of them do not 
have the sort of work they enjoy and are trained for, but 
must work as unskilled laborers. Is this characteristic 
of the tremendous and brilliant capitalistic civilization? 
Yes, it is. What miserable and what pity this is: 

3. Liberty. What does it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? What is the meaning of 
equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
The lives of the laborer are too cheap today. Perhaps it 
is because of the organization or equipment of the factories 
that the rate of accidents through machine production is 
very high. The rate in Japan is almost four fold as high 
as that of America, and it is especially bad in the mines. 
We have a health insurance law in Japan, but it does not 
amount to much. 

Men made wealth, but soon wealth became the 
master of man. Man would be satisfied as the servant of 
_ money. Man invented mechine, but soon machine began to 


gontrol man. Slaves and serfs disappeared, but other new 
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slaves appeared after the industrial revolution. They 
have no liberty at all as slaves and as serfs have no 
freedom. It may be true that, as Prof. Harnack said, that 
"Wealth is a mighty power, and it may be a dangerous power 
for him who holds and uses ite We must realize that to 
get freedom from the pulene” oles: for the proletariat, is 
through the labor movement. If any labor movement has 

not these three fundamental principles, it will not bring 
about human welfare. Any labor movement which forgets 
human personality, is not a real labor movement. The 
realization of these three fundamental principles must be 
done by the followers and religions of Jesus. In Japan to- 
day the middle class is dropping down to the lower class 
which we call the proletariats, and the farmerg in the 
country, are going to the cities and as the result the 
slums are increasing. Probably within ten years the pop- 
ulation of the citics will become 70 per cent of the total. 
We Christian Japanese are facing such social crisis, and 

a great problem lies before us. We Japanese must re- 
gonstruct industriel condition now, before the problem gets 
any worse. The leaders of Christianity are not strong 


1. Aolf Harnack, What_is Christianity, p. 101 
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enough in the labor movement, and also Christian churches 
are not enough in Japan. Christianity has been preached in 
Japan for fifty years, and the time for discussion concern- 
ing theology and the dogma of religion, has passed. Now 
4t is the time when we must test Christianity to its prob- 
lem. Christianity has spread over the whole of Japan; it 
is the time to reeslize the very words of Jesus and put 
them into effect in the chief industrial problem of Japan. 
Organized religion and organized labor are chief 
dynamic factors in the progress of modern society. If the 
Christian church should be alienated from the working class, 
it could not be Christian like. The lsbor movement, 
uninspired by the Christian ideals would be sordid in motive 
and chaotic in result. But the Christian Churches have 
no program for the humanizing of industry to solve the 
labor problems in Japan. The Christian leaders are being 
ridiculed and being discredited from the atheistic and 
socialistic leaders of the labor movement. The working 
classes are complaining against the church. Why? What are 
the causes of this antagonism between the working class and 
the church? They are because: 
1. It has been charged that the church has 


always stood by the ruling classes, and because it did not 
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dare to oppose the men or the government which gave it 
support. 

2. There is a charge that the church is usually 
neutral when not hostile toward labor's efforts to uplift 
humanity. 

3. A working-man asks; "Is it not a fact that 
in most churches today the great majority of so-called 
better class people look down upon the workingman, who 
spends his life in toiling for their necessities and luxuries, 
and do not associate with him as a brother?" 

4, Wage-earners join the outery against the 
discrepancy between the way we worship on Sunday and the way 
we do business on Mondays 

5. Wage-earners charge the church with culpable 
ignorance. | | 

6. We must consider without pre-judgment the 


workingman's complaint that we are often unjust and incon- 


sistent in our criticisms of the lebor movement. 


% Wage-earners complain of the church "that 
it teaches the poor to be submissive under present injustice, 
since all things will be made right in heaven.” 


8. "We labor men," writes Arthur Henderson, "are 
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ot unmindful of the vast amount of effort the churches 
. he making, visiting the sick, clothing he nuked, feed- 
. the hungry, comforting the sorrowing. 


- William M. Balch, Shri stiontty and the Labor CES 
m=” pp. 1.e-2T 
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TII. The Christian leaders of the labor movement in 
Japan. 

Japan is facing many difficult problems as I have dis- 
cussed in the early part of my thesis. How to find a solution 
which confronts many of us. The difficulty, however will be 
solved through the humanitarian movement. And by this I mean 
to humanize and Christianize industry. The necessity of 
humanizing and Christianizing the industries of Japan are 
very essential. On the latter part of this topic I will il- 
lust rate my point through stood connected with great leaders 
of the humanitarian movement. 

Here is a beautiful episode connect ed with this move- 
ment. Seikichi Itani was a son of a rich landlord who had 
given up his fortunes and followed Jésus ways for humanity 
sake. He denied his luxuries just to help his countrymen, 
the peasants who at that time were living 4 miserable life. 
Inspired through the teachings of Jesus, Seikichi Itani 
resolved to organize a union composed of peasants only. 
Through his earnest efforts, three of the Christian social 
workers joined him namely, Toyohiko Kagawa, Moto*iro Sugiyams 
and Kwanzo Ogawa. Accurately speaking, the union pa its 
first foothold in the industry in the vear 1921. A few years 

later, the local communities of peasants were coming together 
under the leadership of Mototiro Sugiyama, who became the 


head of the central committee of the Japanese peasants Union 
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called Nihon Yomin Kamiai. 

There are two great leaders of the vhristiar humani- 
tarian movement namely, Toyohiko Kagawa and Mototiro Sugivama. 
They are graduates of 4a theological school. Mr. Kagawa is 
working smong the factory workers and the poor people in the 
city and Mr. Sugiyama among the Japanese peasants, usually 
farmers in the country. .Mr. Sugiyama is the out standing leader 
of the peasant's movement whose motive is to fight for emanci- 
pation. 

Toyohiko Kagawa is the outstanding leader of the 
Christian humanitarian movement in the industrial world. He 
ranks foremost among the living Christian leaders and is con- 
sidered a great writer, and a mn of strong and inspiring 
personality Mr. Kagawa was born in Kobe in 1888 and was brought 
up in the Tokushima prefecture in Shikoku. After graduating. from 
the high school there he went to Tokio, and studied at the Mei ji 
Gakuin, a Christian college connected with the presbyterian 
church in America. His school work at Meji Gakuin, mas not 
completed. Later he attended the Kobe Seminary, 3 private 
theological seminary in Kobe, and finally completed his 
theological education at the Princeton University and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. In 1910, Mr. Kagawa was twenty- 
two years old. It 4s known throughout Japan and elsewhere 
that Mr. Kagawa at this time had completely given himself up 


both soul and body to the slums of Kobe. He had worked for 
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them, honored them and had served them like Jesus did. And 

he is determined to die among the slums. Mr. Kagawa is common- 
ly spoken of as a welfare worker and 9 presbyterian minister. 
Aside from these qualities he is ‘mown for his excellent lead- 
ership of the labor movement in Japan. At present he is the 
secretary of the Japan Labor Federation called Rodo Sodomei. 
During the great strike of 1921 at the Kawasaki ship building 
yard in Kobe, Mr. Kagawa was the leader and a head commitee 
man. This strike is looked upon as the largest in Japan. 
Lastly but not least Mr. Kagawa is admired for his fine Christ- 
life character and the principles of humanitarian movement 

for which he is fostering. | 

The pioneers of social service in Japan are said to 
heve been Christian individuals who left a glorious hi storv 
of participation in this movement. Among the first were 
Senkatayama, Hitoshi Yamakaws, and -Sakave Osugi who were 
converted Christians and gave the poor class in Japan their 
first step towards emancipation. 

Today Mr. Katayama is a communist, living in the soviet 
Russia. His main reason to give up thristianity was due to 
its powerless condition to fight for emancipation, | 

The same reason is given for Mr. Osugi who was an anarch- 
4st. He was assassinated by a fanatic soldier during the great 
earthouvake in Tokio. He was 4 great leader of the Japanese 


Anarchist party until his death. 


ma fe 


Hitoshi Yamakawa is a communistic writer and 4 strong 
leader of the left wing in the labor movement today. He left 
Christianity for this reason. At the time of the Russo- 
Japanese war the church to which he was a member, was pray- 
ing for the success of the Japanese Amy, disgusted with the 
attitude the church had taken for the brotherhood of man. Mr. 
Yamakawa turned to communism. 

In the latter part of Mei‘i period, seventeen workers 
from the Ikegami Iron factory, met in one room of the Shibs 
Uniterian Church, and, under the personal leadership of 
Bunfi Suzuki, and with the help of progressive capitalists 
such as Baron Shibusawa, Mr. Kuwata, Prof. Mural, and others, 

started a Labor's Benefit Society called the Yuai Kai. Bunfi 
Suzuki is a member of the Unitarian Church. Since then the 
labor movement has been led almost entirely by Christians. 
In the labor movement of South Japan, there are great numbers 
of christian leaders; Toyohiko Kagawa is fighting against 
industrial intustice and other social evil, 3nd among other 
leaders are Mr. Okazakiwho is an ardent admirer of Catholic 
humanitarianism, Junichi Suzuki is a “oman vatholic Christian 
who led the Mit subushi Dock Strike. fitshuta Yoda, : leader 
of the Japanese Communist Party in Japan, was formerly 4 
presbyterian. He is in prison. Mr. Nishioka; a strong leader 
of Osaka labor movement, when sentenced in court stood for 


Christian principles. Mr. Otakuwho helped Mr. Nishioka is 
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a member of the Osaka Afikawa Church. Wagazo Yukimasa of the 
Farmers Union is a member of the Kobe Shinkawa Church. Its 
minister is Toyohiko Kagawa. ‘hese leaders have for the past 
ten years led the labor movement in Japan. 

Sakuzo Yoshino is a professor of the Tokio Imperial 
tmiversity and Isco Abe who was 32 orofessor of the Waseda [ni- 
versitv, are Christians. In 1927, the leadership of the prole- 
tarian political parties, were Motofiro Sugiy3ma, who was the 
leader of the first Labor Farmer oarty. Wr. Dvama was formerly 
an earnest Christian when he was a student of the Waseds Uni- 
versity, 3nd he was the chairman of the Epworth League in 4 
Methodist Church. He is 2 great leader of the left wing. 
Shinfiro Kitazawa, a professor of the Waseda University, is 
connected with the church. Kotaro Tanabashi is also 4a vhristian. 
She leader of the four proletarian political parties, were all 
connected with the Christian Church in 1924. 

IV. Christianity and Communi sm. 

The Christian leaders fought bravely against the industri- 
al injustice, with enthusiasa which they felt through Jesus 
person3lity and with fighting spirit. But most of them left 
the church, and went to soci2zlism. Why did they leave the 
ehurch? Because they t hought that the church had no power 
for soci2l recont mction beer in 4 hundred voice. And the 


reason why the leaders and the working classes do not like 
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the church, is because the church does not like the working 
Riccts. 

Anti-Christian athesitic progaganda makes its attack 
and says that "religion is opium," it charges "Christianity 
4s the religion of the bourgeois class." I must agree with 
this statement at the present, 48 unfortunately there is 
some reason for this accusation. Japanese Uhristianity isa 
translated religion which has spread over the bourgeois class. 
Most of the missionaries did not care to propaganda new religion 
among the working class. Yhere is no Vhristian influence over 
the low class and the students. The young men laugh at the 
idea of moral foundation and the religion and think the method 
of revolution is the best one. They only believe that the 
moral standards of the age should be deternined by the pro- 
ductive system, economic system of the age, and they think 
the social revolution is inevitable under the capitalistic 
svstem. At present the tendency of the study of Marxizm is 
getting stronger among the students. They now think nothing 
of going to prison, 4S 4 great number of student s who were 
the leaders of the Japanese Communist Movement, are in prison. 

This tendency to spread so powerfully vould be hi ghly 
unfortunate both for the students and for society, 4S we 


ee 


1. William M. Balch, Christianity and Labor Movement, ».18-28. 
Henry Cc. vedder, socialisn and the Ethics of JESUS. Pp. 455- 
479, 
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have a Y.M.C.A. movement but it is powerless among the students 
ana the working class. 

In Japan, the proletariat political parties will probably 
divide into the two wings namely; the left wing and the right 
wing. The communists will lead the former and the Christian 
humanitarian will lead the latter. 

Here is a very fundamental question. Is it not vossible 
to humanize industry by the power of Christianity? Of course, 
the Marxian Athesists would say, "uo! Christianity has not the 
power to reconstruct society at all. Christianity is only 4 
means of trickery, a false hope." But this answer is without 
a firm foundation. 

Let us consider the Bible. It isa story of human 
emancipation from the time of the Old Testament to the New 
Testament and also a record of human activities for the 
emancipation from 4 great number of bondages. Indeed, the 
Bible is the living socialogy of people, written in the 
blood and tears of many centuries. It must be the test book 
for the leaders of the social movement. 

Jesus was a humble carpenter and worked so hard as the 
companion of the workers, the poor, the child and the sick. 

In the time of Jesus 4 new period began, 4 néw movement of 
love and of the cross. The religion of Jesus is the gospel 
of universal emancipation. Just st that time, when the 


Roman Empire was falling by the sword, Jesus came and taught 
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the law of mutual love, and brotherhood of man instead of the 
might of the sword. At last the religion of Jesus conquered 
the Roman Empire. His religion always conquered when any 
situation which came to it. He came to make man whole and 
made whole, the body, mind and soul, H® came not only to 
save the individual but the society as well. The teaching 

of the Kingdom of God is essentially a social gospel. The 
essential social nature of the purpose of Jews, manifested 
throughout his life and teaching is brotherhood which is the 
key-note of the great orchestra in the Kingdom of God. 

we are facing a wonderful age which our fathers never 
dared to dream. It is the high mechanical age, machine age, 
the age of large scale production and mass production. This 
industrial prosperity has introduced many difficult social 
problems so what we shall do as a Christian in this wonder- 
ful age. There are the two principles in realizing the great 
need of humanizing industry. 

First of all is to realize that the church must put 
Brotherhood into practice. Crhistianity is not the religion 
of mystic, mt the religion of practice. 

Second, we must organize Mutual Aid Societies to share 
with each other within the Church. 

communism must be based on the very highest standard 
of morality as since antiquity, it has bveen practised in 


vbloodsfamily relationship, but outside of these, history has 
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no record of successful communism not based on religious 
fellowship. Communism becomes possible only when the inner 
moral control has been achieved, and it cannot exist without 
the practice of love as Jesus taught it. The humanizing of 
industry must be the highest morality and the embodiment of 
true Christian brotherhood, and God must be at its center. 
Mere class consciousness is not enough for its foundation as 
the communist leaders always insist. A tme communists move- 
ment is possible only when we put God in its foundation, re- 
lieve the poor and the worker, and give them the Spiritual 
consciousness. The realization of the Kingdom of God will 
sotve the labor problem, and is establishment will be complete 
as the result of this spiritual consciousness. It is not the 
external system, but the spiritual consciousness and therefore 
we desire that the church should practice brotherhood. 

I wish to conclude with the following words; Christianity 
and Socialism are not alternatives between which one must 
choose, but allies and less antagonistic because we cannot 
hate one without hating the other. And since they avow the 
game essential ethics and seek in great port the same ends, 
they are allies. ‘They can mutually do each other good, for 
it is doubtless trve that Christianity would be the vetter 
for being socialized, and it is certain that socialism great- 
ly needs to be sopiritualized. The peril of Christianity is 


that men be persuaded to attempt a device of piety from 
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social righteousness; and the peril of socialism ts a bold, 
cross bautal materialism. But though friendly, and capable 
of a close alliance and mutual helpfulness, Socialism and 
Christianity can never be identified. 

Christianity stands first of all for the redemotion of 
the individual, for his emancipation from the slavery of sin 
to the status of a free man, for the restoration in him of 
the defaced image of God--this is an indespensable preliminary 
to a new social order, and certainly issuing in a new social 
order. It must continue to insist that the regeneration of 
the individual precede the regemeration of society; the new 
man must be born in the new society. It is by this re- 
movation of the individual, one dy one, that the society 
ean be renovated, and there is no hope but this for the up- 
lifting of the race, But its may be gratefully acknowledged 


that this work of individual renovation can be decidedly 


'. promoted by 2 general betterment of social conditions; the 


two lines of labor are mutually helpful, and they mutually 


and continually interact at that precise ooint, therefore, 
1. 
Christianity and Socialism can join hands in common effort. 


ce TT Atom oe ne) Re eS 


1. 4H. Cc. vedder, Socialisn and the Ethics of Jesus, p. 516. 
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Chapter VI 


Conclusion (the Socie#2 Creed) 


I purpose in this concluding chapter to attempt two 
things; first, to extract briefly the programs of four re- 
presentative fields for the 1l3bor movement or the industrial 
problem; second, to make my condensed statement 49s the con- 
clusion of this thesis. 

I. The statement. of the Vommunist Party. 

Gommunism would distribute all private property. Com- 
munism insists social struggle and at the abolition of capoi- 
talism through social revolution. "We must also organize and 
lead the workers in their every day struggle against the most 
acute evils under capitalism. We mu st eophsaize the absolute 
necessity for the oroletarian revolution. Our strategy is to 
utilize these immediste demands (to relieve unemployment, low 
wages, long hours, discrimination against the foreign born, 
woman, youth, Negroes, etc.) to educate and organize the masses 
in preparation for the final revolutionary struggle, which will 
abolish capitalism altogether. Our party is 4 revolutionary 
party. It sims not simply to ease conditions of the workers 
under capitalism for the workers but to abe lish capital sm 
sltogether. 

Permanent improvement in the conditions of the workers 
under capitalism is impossible. The inevitable crises, born 


of the contradictions in the capitalistic system of prod- 
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uction and distribution, deepening and sharpening as world 
capitalism goes into its period of decline, and marked by 
chronic wnemployment and organized attacks on the workers' 
living standard by the employers and the state, sweep away 

like chaff such reforms as may have been secured by the work- 
ers during the periods of capitalism's upward swing. The only 
way the workers ean permanently better their conditions is by 
Wiping out capitalism altogether and by laving the basts of a 
socialist system in which the capitalist orinciple of the ex- 
ploitation of the great masses of producers for the benefit of 
a relatively few owners of the industries shall be unknown and 
where the workers will receive the full social value of what 
they produce. It knows how to participate in the daily struggles 
of the workers, even for the smallest demands, and it knows how 
to utilize all these struggles to develop class-consciousness, 
organization and revolutionary leadership among the masses and 
thus to begin their mobilization for the eventual overthrow 

of capitalism." 

"ret us there build our party in the daily struggles 
and in preparation for the revolution. Let us make our party 
into aworthy brother of the Communist Parties of the Soviet 
Tnion, Germany, France, England, Czecho-Slovakia, China, and 
other count ries, which under the leadership of the Communi st 
International, e° gradually mobilizing the working masses 


of the world for the overthrow of world imperialism and the 
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establishment of the International Socislist Republic. 


II. The program; of the Socialist Party. 

The key to all its Theories and parties is, cooperative 
production and ecuitable distribution. Socialisn would secure 
to every man nearly as possible the full product of his own 
labor. Socialism does not object to private property, except 
ownership of the means of producing wealth. 

A. Public ownership and conservation. 

To recover the rightfull heritage of the people, we 

propose; 

(1) Nationalization of our natural resources, 
beginning with the coal mines and water 
sites, iat aiesly at Boulder Vam and 
Muscle Shoals. 

(2) A publicly owned giant power system under 
which the Federal Government sh21l cooper- 
ate with the gtates and municipalities in 
the distribution of electrical energy to 
the people at cost. Only when 3gencies 
have full control over the generation, 
transmission, and distribution oF eieet riage 
al power can the consumers be guaranteed 
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1. Karl Marx and F. Engeles, Communist Manifest (1847), 
William z. Foster and B. GitlIow, Acceptance Speeches (1928). 
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against exploitation by the great electric- 
al interests of the country. Public ommer- 
ship of these and other industries must 
include employee represent ation in the 
management, and the principle of the col- 
lective bargaining must be recognized. 
National ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of railroads and other means of trans- 
portation and communication. 

An adequate national program for flood 

cont rol and flood relief, reforestation, 


irrigation and reclamation. 


B. Unemployment Relief. 


To relieve the tragic misery of millions of unemploy- 


ed workers and their families we propose: 


(1) 


(2) 


The immediate governmental relief of 
the unemployed by extension of all 
public works 3nd a program of long-range 
olanning of public works following the 
present depression. All persons thus 
employed to be engaged at hours and 
wages by bona-fide labor unions. 

Loans to States and municipalities for 
the purpose of carrying on public works 


and the taking of such other measures 
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as will lessen widespread misery. 

(3) A system of unemployment insurance. 

(4) The nation-wide extension of public em- 
ployment agencies in cooperation with 
city federations of labor. 

C. Labor Legislation. 

The lives and well being of the producers and their 
families should be the first charge on society. We therefore 
urge; 

(1) A system of health and accident in- 
surance and of old-age pensions, as well 
as unemployment insurance. As log 38 
the workers are dependent vorimarily upon 
their employers rather than on the com- 
munity for protection against the exi- 
gencies offold-age, sickness, accident 
and unemployment, employers hostile or 
indifferent to the labor movement will 
be able to use their private insura ice 
schemes as powerful weapons against 
organized labor. 

(2) Shortening the work day in keeping with 
the steadily increasing productivity of 
labor due to improvements in machinery 


and methods. 


Db. 


(5) 


(4) 


(5) 


(S) 


securing to every worker 4 rest period 
of no less than two days in each week, 
Enacting of an adenuate Federal anti- 
child labor amendment. 

Abolition of the brutal exploitation 
of convicts under the contract system 
and substitution of a cooperative 
organization of industries in peni- 
tentiaries and workshops for the bene- 
fit of convicts and their dependents, 
the products to be used in public 
institutions, and the convict workers 
to be employed at wages current in the 
industry. 

A Legislation aiming at the prevention 


of occupational diseases. 


Civil Liberties. 


To secure to the people the civil rights without which 


democracy is impossible we demand: 


(1) Federal legislation to enforce the 


first amendment to the Constitution 
so as to guarantee effectually freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly and to 
penalize any official who interferes 


with the civil rights of any citizen. 


at, 


(2) Abolition of infunctions in labor 
disputes. 

(3) Repeal of the espionage law and of 
other repressive legislation and resto- 
ration of civil and political rights 
to those unfustly convicted under war- 
time laws, with reimbursement for time 
served. 

(4) Legislation protecting foreign-borm 
workers from deportation and from 
refusal of citizenship on 2ccount of 
political opinions. 

(5) Modification of immigration laws to 
permit the reuniting of families and 
to offer a refuge for those fleeing 
from political or religious persecution. 

(6) Abolition of detective agencies en- 
gaged in interstate business. 

E. Farm Relief. 

The Socialist Party believes that the farmer js en- 
titled to special consideration because of the importance of 
agriculture, because of the farmer's present economic plight, 
and because the farmer is unable to control the prices of 
mhat he buys and what he sells. Many of the party's demands, 


including public development of electrical energy, nation- 


ass. 


alization of coal and railroads, and reform of the credit 
System, will be of distinct benefit to the farmer. As a further 
means of ag icultural relief, we propose: 

(1) Acquisition by bona-fide cooperative 
societies and by Federal, State, and 
municipal governments of grain ele- 
vators, stockyards, storage warehouses 
and other dist ributing agencies and 
the conduct of these services on a non- 
profit basis. 

(2) Encouragement of farmer's cooperative 
purchasing and marketing eocieties and 
of credit ney a 

(5) Social insurance agsinst losses due 
to adverse weather conditions, such 
as hail, draught. cyclone.and isdn 

III. The statement of a sociologist. 

Now obviously if we desire to secure something so valu- 
able 3s real industrial peace, we must be prepared to vay for 
it. 

Let us consider what this will involve. Letving out 


of account the unreasoning labor agitator, who only gains 


1. Platform of the Socialist Party for the Presidential 
Election of T9228. 
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hearers from among discontented people, I think the thought - 
ful worker say that any satisfactory scheme of industrv must 
provide the following minimum conditions: 
The worker should have: 
(1) Earnings sufficient to maintain a ressonable 
standard of comfort. 
(2) Reasonable hours of work, 
(3) Reasonable economic security during the whole 
working life and in old age. 
(4) A reasonable share with the employer in determin- 
ing the cmditions of work, 
(5) An interest in the prosperity of the industry 
in which he is aineaed. | 
Are these claims such as emplovers can rightly enter- 
tain? Before we seek to answer that ouestion may I suggest 
that it is essential to approach its consideration with 
perfectly open minds? It may be difficult for us to do 
this, beqause throughout our lives the economic relations 
of enployer and worker have followed certain clearly defined 
traditions, and these have become so fixed that they almost 
seem to be an intrinsic and unalterable part of industry. 
Moreover, they are closely associated with the wonderful 
industrial development of the last seventy or eighty years. 
Tt is obvious that we cannot abandon or even modify them in 


in a careless, irresponsible fashion, and it has often been 
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argued that any interference with them might handicap in- 
dustrial progress or even render it impossible. 

Yet today that argument fails to convince the impartial 
oberver who sees to what an extent progress is 3lready check- 
ed and paralyzed by the perpetual struggle between Capital and 
Labor. It is incumbent upon us 4s employers by one means or 
another, to get industry into sound working trim; and if we 
find that nineteenth-century methods will not fit twentieth- 
century needs we can but say; "After all, we are not living 
in the nineteeth century!" ; 

IV. The Social Creed of the Vhurch. 

The following statement was adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America in 1908, and h3s 
since been adopted by the leading Protestant denominstions, 
the Y.M.G.A, and the Y.W.C.A. 

This creed re3ds as follows: 

(1) Equal rights and justice for all men and in all 
stations of life. 

(2) protection cf the family bv the Single standard 
of purity, uniform divorce laws, proper régu- 
lation of marriage and proper housing. 

(8) The fullest possible development of every child, 


nee LEE 


1. C. H. Case, Outlines of Introductory Sociology, p. 908-9 
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(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(15) 


especially by the provision of education and 
recreation. 
Abolition of child labor, 
Such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
woman as shall safeguard the physical and moral 
health of the community. 
Abatement and prevention of poverty. 
Protection of the individual and society from 
the social, economic and moral waste of the 
liquor traffic. 
Conservation of health. 
Protection of the worker from dangerous machiner- 
y, occupational diseases and mortality. 
The right of all men to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance, for safeguarding this right 
against encroachments.of every kind, for the 
protection of workers from the hardship of 
enforced unemployment. 
The right of employees and employers alike to 
organize, 3nd for adequate means of concili- 
ation and arbitration in industrial a ean. 
Suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers, and for the incapacitated by injury. 


Release from employment one day in seven. 


(14) Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of 
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(15) 


(16) 


labor to the lowest practicable point, and for 
that degree of leisure for 411 which is 4 con- 
dition of the highest human life. 

A living wage as the minimum in every industry, 
and for the highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 

A new emphasis upon the application of Christian 
principles to the accuisition and use of property 
and for the most equitable division of the product 


of industry that can ultimatelv be devised, 


At the meeting of the Federal Council in 1919 the follow- 


ing four amendments were added to the above "Creed." Facing 


the social issues involved in recontruction. Resolved: That 


we affixm 3s Christian Churches, 


“. 
=r 


(1) That the teachings of Jesus are those of essential 


(2) 


democracy and express themselves through brother- 
hood and the cooperation of all groups. We deplore 
class struggle, and declare agsinst all class 
domination, whether of capital or labor. Sympa- 
thizing with labor's desire for a better day and 
equitable share in the profits and management of 
industry, we stand for orderly and progressive 
social reconst ruction instead of revolution by 
violence. 


That an ordered and constructive democracv in 


=o5= 


industry is as necessiry as political democracy, 
and that collective bargaining and the sharing 
of shop control and management are inevitable 
steps in its attainment. 

(3) That the first charge upon industry should be 
that of a wage sufficient to support and American 
standard of living. ‘lo that end we advocate the 
guarantee of a minimum wage, the control of un- 
employment through government labor exchanges, 
public works, land settlement, social insurance 
and experimentation in profit sharing and cooper- 
ative ownership. 

(4) We recognize that women played no small part in 
the winning of the war. We believe that they 
should have full political and economic eouality 
with equal pay for eoual work, and a maximum 
eight-hour day. We declare for the abolition 
of night work by woman, and the abolition of 
child labor; and for the provision of adequate 
safe-guards tc insure the moral as well as the 
physical health of the mothers and children of 


race. 


—— 


1. c.A. Ellwood, The Reconst ruction of Religion, p. 507-9, 
Harry F. Ward, The Social order, Chapter XI. 
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V. 


follows: 


The statement as the conclusion of this Thesis, 4s 


(1) 


(2) 


(S ) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Koual rights and justice for all men in all 
stations of life. 

A social organization in which the central empha- 
sis on human personality. Personality rather 
than prosperity. 

The Christian Brotherhood Movement. I believe 
thst Kingdom of God, according to Jesus, is to 

be in the gradually realized and finally verfect- 
ed brotherhood of man. 

The Lemocratization of industry. 

Labor unions in which the central emphasis is 

on human personality, neither materialistic, nor 
believing in class struggles. 

A living wage 4s the minimum in every industry, 
and for the highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 

The abolition of child labor. 

The abolition of night work by woman, 

The movement for the Bight-hour Day and for the 


Six-day Week. 


(10) Unemployment relief. 


(11) Abatement and prevention of poverty. 


(12) The education and the evangelization of the 
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working people. 
(13) It is inevitable that is to recognize the right 
to strike. 
(14) The reasonable reconstruction of Capitalistic 
sy st em. 
(15) The world wide Christianized working people unity. 
Toward World Labor Unity by the Vhristian brother- 
hood.movement. 
The teachings of Jesus must be the dynamic power in the 
reconst ructive movement in Japan. We should say that worship 
_alone is enough in Christianity, there is no d fference between 
Chri stisnity and Shintoism or Buddhism. . The priest and the 
Levite saw the wounded traveller, but they didn't care and 
passed away. But the good Samaritan came next and tound up 
his wounds with oil and took him to a Ho teee What the good 
Samaritan did, that was Christianity. ‘Indeed, Christianity 
4s the religion of practice. It is not the mystic religion. 
Japan needs the Christian humanitarin movement in stead of 
materialistic movement. The Christian must become ga good 


Samaritan to realize the teachings of Jesus in this age. 
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Labor and the teaching of Jesus : especially trade 
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